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Campbell discusses the university's role in social 
change from the political viewpoint. By examining our polit- 
ical system as it relates to university involvement, he indi- 
cates the political ramifications of such involvement and 
shows the kind of involvement that is politically possible. 

He pinpoints the difficulties civic administrators and univer- 
sity personnel have in working together as problems of ap- 
proach: universities tend to define problems within their 
more general context and to espouse long-range planning, 
while our political system is primarily conducive to small 
incremental change and short-range planning. This political 
bias exists because of (1) our lack of knowlec^e about the 
causes and consequences of change; (2) our ideological en- 
vironment, which is based in good part on laissez faire; (3) 
our power structure, which is pluralistic; and (4) our deci- 
sion-making process. Although the system in some ways 
agrees with the university, it also produces many frustra- 
tions. These frustrations are an inevitable part of the sys- 
tem; university involvement is nonetheless necessary and 
must continue. 

Alan K. Campbell is Professor of Political Science and 
Director of the Metropolitan Studies Program of the Max- 
well Graduate School at Syracuse University. He has served 
as Deputy Comptroller for Administration in the State of New 
York and consultant to the State Commission on the Govern- 
mental Operations of the City of New York. Dr. Campbell is 
currently a member of a commission to simplify the state 
constitution. 
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POLITICS OF UNIVERSITY INVOLVEMENT IN 
SOCIAL CHANGE 

The Concept of University Involvement 

This paper deals with three broad subjects: politics, universities, 
and social change. Because it is impossible to discuss these topics with 

any kind of completeness here, I shall deal with them only within a lim- 
ited framework. 

The concept of university involvement will be defined and related 
to what political scientists think they know about social change. Conse- 
quently it should be possible to indicate the political ramifications of 

such involvement and thereby the kind of involvement which is political- 
ly possible. 

To understand university involvement requires a knowledge of the 
many and various roles a university plays in modern society. All insti- 
tutions in contemporary society are complex, but perhaps the most com- 
plex are universities. There are many ways in which parts of a univer- 
sity or university personnel may be involved in social change. To help 
clarify the kind of university involvement I am discussing, I shall first 
indicate the types with which I am not concerned. 

A university administration, for example, has a stake in the ongoing 
social system since the institution it administers is a part of that sys- 
tem. It will be concerned with such local government matters as zoning 
and building- code. enforcement, with such national matters as legislation 
that provides financial aid to institutions, and with a variety of state bod- 
ies that have power relative to the university. In these situations the ad- 
ministration acts like any other interest group. It defines and tries to 
protect institutional stakes. In doing so it may have the support of its 
faculty and students, but this role is only incidental to promoting social 
change and, therefore, is not of concern here. 

Similarly, individual faculty members may become involved in pro- 
moting social change in ways which are only peripheral to their institu- 
Uonal affiliation. As scholars and teachers they may exert considerable 
influence on public thinking, and as participants in community and politi- 
cal affairs they may play a significant public role. They do this, however, 
not as representatives of their institutions but as experts in a particular ’ 
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field. The direction of the social change which these activities promote 
is not necessarily consistent, with the direction desired by the university 
administration. Nevertheless, although the administration may attempt 
to limit faculty activities, it cannot enforce institutional loyalty. This in- 
dependent role of the scholar in promoting social change, albeit impor- 
tant, does not fit the concept of university involvement used here. 

Like the administration or the faculty, the student body may also at- 
tempt to bring about social change. The participation of a large number 
of students in the Civil Rights movement, for example, has certainly 
played an important role in the momentous social changes which that 
movement has accomplished. Such student involvement, however, is not 
university-sponsored and only indirectly university-inspired. 

The kind of university involvement with which I am concerned is 
that which grows out of the mobilization of some part of the university’s 
resources to attack a social problem . The techniques which may be used 
to accomplish this mobilization include sponsored research, trainii^ pro- 
grams, and demonstration projects. Financing may be internal or exter- 
nal. Nearly all such activities require some form of administrative ap- 
proval of the project and therefore involve some degree of institutional 
commitment. But such a commitment does not include any implication 
of university approval of the findings . The public finds this aspect of uni- 
versity involvement particularly difficult to understand. Although reports 
and other products of such activities carry the university name, they do 
not involve university approval. The relationship is a complex one and 
leads to many problems, some of which are discussed below. 

It is within the context of this type of university involvement that one 
must analyze the politics of university involvement in social change. The 
issues revolve around the extent to which the university can be effective 
in its social change role and the consequences such a role carries for 
the university. In order to examine both effectiveness and consequences, 
it is necessary to understand something about social change itself. The 
process of change must also be understood if the decision points in the 
system are to be effectively identified and manipulated. 

The Nature of Social Change 

For the student of social behavior, an analysis of social change re- 
quires, first, an understanding of change. It is impossible to plan chaise 
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or, more realistically, to direct and control it, if the process and deter- 
minants of change are not understood. 

Although the understanding of change is a central concern of every 
social scientist, no generally accepted theoretical social system has 
successfully incorporated change determinants. Most of us are still try- 
ing to understand the relationships and interactions of variables in a 
static system. There is, in fact, a question whether change can be incor- 
porated into a social system model since change implies a new or differ- 
ent set of relationships which upset the model, or which at least cause it 
to alter direction or move to another level of performance. 

The difficulty lies in predicting the impact of change on all the inter- 
related variables which constitute the system. Such theoretical difficul- 
ties do not stand in the way of interpreting the causes and consequences 
of change after it has occurred. The problem lies in understanding the 
dynamics of change sufficiently to permit effective participation in the 
process and to understand the political consequences of that participa- 
tion. 

The problem of dealing with change is related not only to the inher- 
ent problems in theory -model -building but to the concept of change as 
well. It is not very satisfactory or useful to discuss change in general 
or abstract terms. Its possible meanings are too numerous and the 
range in degree of change too wide to make it a sufficiently precise con- 
cept for analytical purposes. 

Obviously changes can differ in depth and in speed. At one extreme 
is the transformation of society, the tearing up of a social order by its 
roots, a change accompanied by disorder and violence— *a revolution. 

Even revolutions, however, differ. The American Revolution brought 
great political change but did not fundamentally alter the country's so- 
cial and economic system, while the Russian Revolution brought basic 
changes to all aspects of that society. 

At the other end of the change continuum is the kind of change which 
does not disrupt society, but which alters its course by some degree. In 
the short run such change may appear slight, but in the long run it can 
bring about fundamental alterations in society,, For example, the adop- 
tion of government guarantees of housing mortgages in the 1930' s was 
not considered by many as fundamentally altering any aspect of Ameri- 
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can society; but this policy certainly aided, even if it did not cause, the 
suburbanization of America in the 1950' s. On the other hand, other ef- 
forts to bring about more basic changes or to control changes consid- 
ered undesirable have had little or no impact. 

It is, perhaps, of some interest that the kinds of changes which have 
produced the more general theories have been the drastic changes, the 
revolutionary alterations in societal structure. These theories have not 
been the product of the contemporary political scientist, economist, or 
sociologist, but of the more grandiose social scientists and historians. 
From the historians we have the cyclical theory of Vico, the inevitable 
decline theory of Spengler, and the single factor causative theory of 
Toynbee; from the general social scientist we have, most notably, the 
revolutionary doctrine of Marx and the gradual but inevitable progress 
concept of Condorcet. 

These broad sweeping generalizations about the causes of change 
meet with little favor today. The contemporary social scientist finds 
them insufficiently supported by empirically based evidence. Concerned 
with the reliability and validity of his findings, the contemporary social 
scientist is struggling to discover and apply new techniques of research 
and analysis. The result is investigations of social phenomena that are 
based on careful observations, full and accurate collection of data, de- 
tailed classification, and a cautious statement of findings. Such self- 
imposed methodological limitations narrow substantially the range of 
behavior which can be subject to analysis. 

But even these limitations are not considered sufficient by some 
scholars, usually called the behavioralists. In describing the view of this 
group in a United Nations publication on the study of the teaching of polit- 
ical science in the United States, Dwight Waldo e:q)lains; "They are de- 
voted to a very strict interpretation of the meaning of science. The focus 
of their attention is sharply on 'what can be observed' —the behavior of 
humans. The distinguishing or characteristic features of the behavioral 
approach are: an attempt to avoid all 'oughts,' care in the formulation of 
hypotheses, preoccupation with fashioning analytical 'models', meticu- 
lous attention for leaving a trail that can be followed— 'replication'— and 
caution in conclusions drawn from particular studies together with the 
e:q)ectation of an every growing body of established generalizations." 

Some social scientists would argue that these methodological limita- 
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tions are too strict, that they stand in the way of the analysis and exam- 
ination of many quite legitimate areas of interest. Methodology, they ar- 
gue, becomes the criterion for selection of areas of study rather than 
the relevance and importance of questions and issues on which the so- 
cial scientist wishes to shed light. 

It is not my intention to become embroiled in this dispute, but rather 
to offer it as at least a partial e:q)lanation of why most modern-day so- 
cial scientists do not spend their time spinning out grandiose theories of 
change— such theories simply do not meet the criteria of science followed 
even by the "soft" scientists within the profession. I offer this background, 
too, to provide at least part of the general context in which the modern- 
day social scientist studies the dynamics of change and the political pos- 
sibility of directing, controlling, or planning that change. 

The state of knowledge concerning the dynamics of social change has 
important implications for university involvement in such change. Since 
it is but imperfectly understood, efforts to promote change may produce 
unintended consequences. These consequences may not serve the univer- 
sity's interest. If the changes which emerge or are advocated were always 
predictable, it would obviously be easier for university officials to decide 
whether the university should become involved. 

It is clear that all universities as institutions have a sufficient stake 
in society so that they will not become involved in promoting revolution- 
ary change. Again, individual faculty members and even organized faculty 
groups, as well as individual students and organized student groups, may 
become involved in accomplishing such change. But not the university as 
an institution. 

Therefore it is necessary, in discussing university involvement, to 
examine what is known about less grandiose change— incremental change. 
Perhaps in this field the social scientist can provide some help in under- 
standing the politics of university involvement. Analyses of how the polit- 
ical process works, how political power is distributed, and how political 
decisions are made all provide hints and illustrations relevant to under- 
standing incremental change. Are the institutions, processes, and power 
ingredients of this system likely to aid or hinder university involvement 
in such change? To answer this question I will examine the relevance to 
social change of ideological environment, the power structure and the de- 
cision process of American government and politics. In this context so- 
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cial change involves planning, since involvement in social chaise :;ar- 
ries with it the implication of planning such change. 

The Ideological Environment for Social Chaise 

In an earlier period the political scientist participated in the great 
debate in the Western world about whether, in fact, social planning was 
consistent with a liberal democratic society. In historical terms plan- 
ning as an issue is a modern phenomenon. It would not have occurred to 
Aristotle, perhaps the first political scientist, to have questioned the 
right of government to plan. Rather, he saw the state as the chief means 
for the realization of the good life.. The state was all-inclusive. It was 
made iip of a pattern of institutions which included the family, village, 
town, and state. It was through the state that ethics were derived and hu- 
man life was given meaning. As a part of the state, institutions of learn- 
ing had the obligations to improve the state. 

The development of Western civilizations tended to relegate the 
state and universities to a much narrower sphere. In fact, liberty and 
freedom were primarily thov^ht of as freedom from state control. There 
also developed a positive concept of non-interference by the state in the 
economic field based on the doctrine of laissez faire and the guidance of 
the economy by an invisible hand. A guidance which worked for the bene- 
fit of all, if left alone. 

In no country was the doctrine of laissez faire accepted as whole- 
heartedly as it was in the United States. As Louis Hartz so well explained, 
neither the paternalism of the Tory nor the noblesse oblige of the upper 
class had an appreciable impact on American thought or practice, Witn no 
feudal system to overthrow, Americans did not carry any fundamental 
class division into modern society— there was no class and few institu- 
tional walls in the way of the full development of liberal institutions and 
practices. This combination of factors prevented the development of an 
ideological base in favor of planning social chaise. This lack of an ideo- 
logical base for social planning affected all institutions in society includ- 
ing universities. Planning was rejected in America as being inconsistent 
with the liberal concept of the proper relation between citizen and state. 
No political party in this country has ever made planning a central doc- 
trine in its platform. Nor have those minor parties which have espoused 
plannii^ been able to gain the status of major parties. 
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Despite the ideological rejection of planning, its practice has be- 
come increasingly important in the public sector of the American econ- 
omy. This planning is pragmatically rather than ideologically oriented 
and has developed in response to the social and economic problems pro- 
duced by industrialization, economic cycles, urbanization, and the clos- 
ing of the frontier,. Such problems have led to political demands for re- 
form but these reforms were not necessarily consistent with each other. 
There were at least three different approaches to reform. One of these, 
demanding simply that laissez faire be made to work, resulted in legis- 
lation primarily in the field of anti-trust. Another demanded political 
reform, and out of this demand grew the primary, the referendum, the 
initiative and reorganization of the executive branches of state and local 
government. Finally, the third approach insisted that the state should 
play a more positive role in the solving of social problems. 

Therefore planning has come to play a role (although not a compre- 
hensive one) in the public sector of the economy. It is usually a response 
to specific problems brought about by change rather than an effort to ac- 
complish change. 

In general, the ideological environment for planning is not hostile, 
but is not positively favorable either. Planning in the abstract has little 
support, but in concrete problem areas is readily accepted. This ideolog- 
ical environment surrounding the planning of social change has at least 
two important implications for university involvement. The first relates 
to the kind of assistance sought by institutions outside of the university: 
governments and foundations, for example. Operating in a pragmatic, 
problem-oriented society, the external groups will come to the univer- 
sity for help in solving specific problems. The problems are defined by 
the external agencies and not by the university. But these are not neces- 
sarily the problems which the experts on the university faculty think are 
important; consequently difficulties in external relations often result. 
Many mayors, city councilmen, and state legislators, as well as federal 
bureaucrats, are often irritated by the refusal of university ejq)erts to 
provide assistance. In many instances they are even more irritated when 
it is suggested that they should pay for such help. 

The second implication of the ideological environment relates to the 
kind of assistance offered by the university. Universities may engage in 
research and publish findings which grow out of activities sponsored by 
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agencies other than those to whom the advice is directed. A foundation, 
for example, may sponsoi' research about the problems of providii^ ed- 
ucational services to central-city children. Out of such research may 
come findings that have great relevance for the educational policies be- 
ing followed by central-city school boards. The response of such boards 
is not necessarily one of appreciation. Rather, it is considered interfer- 
ence and often condemned on the grounds that it comes from people who 
do not really understand the problems. 

x'hese various kinds of responses to the university involvement are, 
in part, related to the fact that we have no built-in bias in our system in 
favor of planning social change. The feeling is that problems should be 
solved but that there should be no general attack leading to widespread 
use of public power for the sake of long-range social planning. Yet the 
kind of activity in which the universities engage is often directly related 
to that kind of long-term concern. Those in power often respond negative- 
ly. Their positions are threatened, their decisions challenged. Most im- 
portant of all, the source of the advice is impossible to control. 

Because it is, in the last analysis, those in power who must be in- 
fluenced if social change is to be affected, it becomes necessary to ana- 
lyze what we know about the nature of power and the characteristics of 
the holders of that power. For if the universities are to be effective, it 
is these institutions and individuals who must be influenced. 

Political Institutions, Power Structure, 
and Plannii^ Change 

Trying to determine who, in fact, governs has become a central em- 
phasis in modern-day political science. The issue has been investigated 
at all levels of government and in terms of both formal and informal gov- 
erning systems. At the institutional level it is quite clear that power in 
American government is divided and characterized by a multitude of in- 
stitutional checks. The division of power among the branches of govern- 
ment at all levels— federal, state, and local— is often considered the 
unique American contribution to constitution- making. 

Accompanying this horizontal division of power is the vertical divi- 
sion between levels of government. Although it is recognized that the old 
layer-cake analogy of the American governmental system is not valid 
and that a marble-cake comparison more closely approximates reality. 
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the system is still characterized by a division of power. The division 
between levels is not clear, but each level still possesses power of in- 
dependent action and can bring to the governmental bargaining table 
considerable leverage. 

Another division within the institutional system which has acquired 
new importance in the postwar period is the governmental system with- 
in metropolitan areas. These areas are characterized by a multiplicity 
of overlapping governmental jurisdictions, and each unit possesses lim- 
ited amounts of independent power, particularly the power to block co- 
ordinated action by all the jurisdictions within the area. 

This institutional system is surrounded and populated by individuals 
and groups seeking to use it to serve their interests. Many efforts have 
been made to identify these power -seekers and to measure their relative 
influence. Such efforts have not been completely successful and the ef- 
forts which have been made have not produced consistent answers. 

At the national level various answers have been found which have 
identified a variety of power-possessors. These include political parties, 
interest groups, a conspiratorial power elite, congressional committee 
chairmen, and demagogic politicians. This list does not exhaust the pos- 
sibilities. 

There have been some contemporary efforts to e:q)lain in sweeping 
generalizations the present power structure of, society. C. Wright Mills, 
for example, argues that power rests in the hands of a loose alliance of 
military, business, and political leaders, while James Burnham finds 
that power rests with a new emerging managerial elite. Even these writ- 
ings and others like them, however, are not in the mainstream of con- 
temporary social science. 

The fact is that the tools of the political scientist are not sufficiently 
sharp to identify. with precision the national power structure, particularly 
whether the country is dominated by a small power elite. As one student 
of this issue pointed out, those who know least about it write the most, 
and those who know the most— the participants— don't talk. 

In general there appears to be a consensus among most political sci- 
entists that power at the national level is pluralistic in character, reflect- 
ing in part the institutional system. A good number of students believe 
that the pluralistic character of the system, except in times of great cri- 
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sis, stands in the way of effective government. The system, they argue, 
is characterized by veto groups—groups able to block action but unable 
to combine for positive programs. 

A recent study adhering to this position is James MacGregor Burns's 
book. The Deadlock of Democracy: Four-Party Politics in America . 

Burns argues that the issues which face the country today demand vigor- 
ous positive government and that the present constellation of forces pro- 
hibits such action. Finding that our party system is a four-party system, 
he identifies the congressional parties as those which dominate. Repre- 
senting parochial interests and possessing many members who come 
from one-party constituencies, these parties within Congress are not 
interested in positive national programs. It is the presidential parties 
which have national constituencies and represent a national interest. 
Normally hamstrung by the congressional parties, the presidential par- 
ties are unable to translate their national orientation into legislative pro- 
grams. 

Althoi^h a great deal remains to be learned about the interrelation 
of power structure and political institutions at the national level, the 
present system does not appear well adapted to coordinated, long-range 
planning. 

Turning to the local level, the interaction is apparently not substan- 
tially different in its results, but more is known about the distribution of 
power. Although there is some disagreement about whether there is a 
single elite which dominates at the community level or a multiplicity of 
elites, the emerging consensus points in the direction of multiplicity. 

This pluralistic power structure at the community level may not have 
characterized the local system in the past, and there is no certainty that 
it will in the future, but the evidence indicates that it now does. 

The general pattern of this pluralism seems to center around issue- 
or program- oriented elites which may, but do not necessarily, overlap. 
The influentials in one issue area are seldom exactly the same as the 
influentials in another area. The present system of fragmented govern- 
ment at the local level probably aids the perpetuation of this pattern but 
does not appear responsible for it, nor does it appear likely that the pat- 
tern would disappear if there were a single governing body for each met- 
ropolitan area. The influentials, in other words, are not organized in ac- 
cord with political boundaries but rather around issues. The elites in 
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many cases attract membership from across jurisdictional lines. Many 
of the business leadership groups which have come into being in the last 
few years to aid urban redevelopment have interests and memberships 
which are area- rather than jurisdiction-wide. 

In trying to understand the influence pattern which exists in any 
community, it is not only necessary to identify the decision-makers, but 
to understand why they possess influence. Students are attempting to dis- 
cover "why" through the identification of the political resources pos- 
sessed by influentials. One of the most sophisticated students in the field, 
Robert Dahl, has identified nine such resources: money and credit, con- 
trol over jobs, control over the information of others, social standing, 
knowledge and ejqiertness, popularity, legality, ethnic solidarity, and the 
right to vote. ^ 

Possessing resources capable of influencing decision-making does 
not mean employing such resources fully at all times. In fact, studies 
made thus far indicate that except in moments of crisis, political re- 
sources are very seldom used fully. Dahl describes it this way: "Very 
few people seem to exploit their resources to the limit in order to influ- 
ence political officials; and even political officials often have resources 
available to them which they do not fully use. But precisely because of 
the existence of these slack resources, a great many significant, abrupt, 
short-run changes in the distribution of influence can be brought about; 
for whenever someone in the community begins to e:q)loit his available 
and hitherto unused resources more fully and efficiently than before, he 
gains markedly in influence." 

This slack use of political resources not only helps to e:q)lain cer- 
tain patterns of influence, but is also suggestive of opportunities for 
those interested in bringing about social change. It helps e:q)lain, for ex- 
ample, why it has been possible for public officials in some areas to ex- 
ert dynamic and vigorous leadership. It also helps e:q)lain why a univer- 
sity study or other activity may have a sudden and significant impact. 

These studies of power structure have not, of course, e:q)lained the 
whole phenomenon. Only a few communities have been investigated, and 
the results from these few have not been uniform. Further, understand- 
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ing has not progressed very far if the only conclusion reached is that 
power is rather widely shared. Not enough studies have been done to ex- 
plain, for example, the dominance of different kinds of elites in different 
communities. 

As with the ideplogical environment, the institutional system and 
power structure arrangement does not positively encourage social plan- 
ning, but it does not absolutely prevent it, either. Before relating the rel- 
evance of this knowledge of power to university involvement in social 
change, it is necessary to examine the public decision-making process. 

Decision-Making Process and Planning 

It is with the actual decision-making process that our lack of knowl- 
edge of the causes, and consequences of charge plays a vital role. If the 
social sciences had developed into a truly predictive science, the institu- 
tional and environmental limitations on social planning would be more 
troublesome. We do not have, however, a predictive science. We cannot 
be sure that our plans will have the consequences we design them to ac- 
complish. 

In view of this limitation it is not surprising that oiir decision sys- 
tem produces decisions which introduce not latge- scale and grandiose 
changes, but small incremental changes. Charles Lindblom has provided 
the most compr^ensive description of the process, applying it largely 
to public administration but pointing out that "the incremental character 
of political change in the United States has often been remarked. The two 
major political parties agree on fundamentals; they offer alternative pol- 
icies to the voters only on relatively small points of difference." 

It is not surprising that this basic political characteristic is repeat- 
ed at the administrative level. Students of administration have become 
aware in recent years of the inseparability of the political and adminis- 
trative processes. Lindblom tells us further that this concentration on 
small incremental changes is reasonable "given the limits on knowledge 
within which policy-makers are confined." He argues that "simplifying 
by limiting the focus to small variations from present policy makes the 
most of available knowledge." 

Incremental decision-making may, of course, produce for any par- 
ticular decision unanticipated consequences. The decision-makers are 
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normally concerned with only one set of issues and, in their efforts to 
simplify the analysis of a problem, they inevitably ignore important pos- 
sible consequences. 

Such unanticipated consequences are not necessarily bad. For exam- 
ple, a political party may make a conscious effort to transfer govern- 
mental responsibilities from a lesser to a more general governmental 
jurisdiction, from city to county, for example. The purpose of the trans- 
• fer is to protect the party’s power position. It sees for itself long-run 

political control of the county and a possible political loss of the city. 

The unanticipated consequences of the movement of these functions may 
result in better coordinated, more economic services, although this was 
not the purpose of the transfer. It is, of course, just as possible that the 
unanticipated consequences will be less helpful. 

It can be argued that the system has built-in protections against 
consequences which violate important values held by any significant part 
of the community. Since all interests are free to organize and to use 
tlieir resources to protect their interests, it is possible that even when 
all consequences are not considered by the actual decision-maker, oth- 
ers will be aware of them and will use their influence to either redress 
the damage done or alter or stop the action before the decision is made. 

Granting the general accuracy of this picture does not necessitate 
concluding that the best possible policy or planning emerges from the 
process. The system obviously has a negative bias. It is easier to stop 
action than to initiate it. Further, it assumes a kind of equality of politi- 
cal influence for different interests which is highly unlikely, or it as- 
sumes that present distribution of political resources is the "right” dis- 
tribution. 

As with the ideological environment and the institutional and power 
system, the decision process in both its administrative and political di- 
mensions does not lend itself to large-scale social planning. The most 
significant aspect of the decision system is its inability to produce deci- 
sions which accomplish more than small incremental changes. 

The Relationship of University Involvement to the 
Power System and Decision-Making 

The power- structure system provides many points of access for 
universities. Since the power structure is not monolithic, it is possible 
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for universities, through their many activities, to find points in the sys- 
tem where they can get a hearing. Politicians searching for issues and 
for solutions to problems will go to whoever will give advice and help. 

These points of access, however, do not solve the problem of the 
translation of university research findings into public policy. There are 
few individuals on either the university or government side who are ca- 
pable of playing this intermediary role. More and more of the problems 
which face society are of a kind which require deep and substantive re- 
search for solution. Yet often the findings which grow out of highly tech- 
nical and often abstract university research cannot be automatically ap- 
plied to many of the problems as they are seen by the politician. 

Individuals, however, may be emergii^ on both sides who can play 
this translating role. For government there are public officials who are 
sufficiently intellectually curious to take university research and trans- 
late it into policy alternatives; or they may have staffs who are able to 
do that for them. At the same time within our universities there are a 
few scholars who are adept at this art. In fact, there is a steady stream 
of academic types into and out of government who play this role directly. 

Since there are many access points in the system, it follows that the 
university scholar serves a great variety of masters and interests; even 
individuals within the same university may be giving different advice to 
different public officials. Such a practice is consistent with the plural- 
ism of American society, and just as the public power -structure side is 
not monolithic, neither is the university side. There is no university po- 
sition relative to specific social issues; rather there are findii^s of uni- 
versity scholars which may be used by those in power to advance the so- 
lutions which they think are best. 

In many ways the resulting university role is not completely satis- 
fying to any of the participants. The university scholar is not in a posi- 
tion of immediate power and influence but must play a secondary role. 
Further, since the power system is pluralistic, the acceptance of the 
scholar's solutions by one part of the system does not ensure their ac- 
ceptance by another. This situation leads to a great deal of frustration 
on the part of the scholar. Equally, the advice which flows from the uni- 
versity to the outside world is not all consistent, and this leads the man 
in the street to wonder whetlier university people know anythir^ at all. 
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The incremental system of decision- mailing which characterizes 
American public life is also frustrating to the scholar. He likes to tackle 
problems whole and come up with complete solutions. Seldom are the so- 
lutions he proposes accepted in exactly the way he states them. Rather, 
they are modified; and sometimes they are combined with what he thinks 
are inconsistent measures suggested by otliers. 

I 

t 

This incremental process of public decision-making is tlic other 
side of the pluralistic power system. They both create frustrations for 
university people and cause a good number of students to tlirow up their 
hahds in dodpalr and withdraw to tiieir studies. Equally, university de- 
mands that fundamental solutions be tried cause public officials to dis- 
trust university advisors. 

This difficulties grow out of the inherent characteristics of the 
American system, but the fact is that the politician is more and more 
dependent on substantive experts. His relationship to such scholars be- 
cause of their independence may fri^ten him, yet he must use them. 
There have been attempts by people in the public sector to get around 
this problem by establishing in-house research operations. This process 
will continue, but in the last analysis it will have to be the universities 
which provide tine kind of assistance needed. It is the very independence 
that the government official dislikes that makes the university attractive 
to the scholar. Even organizations like tiie Rand Corporation cannot pro- 
vide the independence and the openness of the university. 

« 

There must continue to be, therefore, university involvement in so- 
cial change. The necessary relationships with the public sector will never 
be completely happy, and perhaps that is as it should be. Tension itself 
has advantages. For the university administrator, however, who must 
deal with local and state and national governmental agencies on a day-to- 
day basis, this long-run view is not particularly comforting. The trouble 
which his scholars cause him will undoubtedly continue to create unhappi- 
ness. By the same token, the public official who must use the university 
scholar will probably never be completely at ease with him. Neat solu- 
tions to these internal tensions are simply not possible. They are an in- 
evitable part of the system. 
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